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Social Work: A New Profession. 


BY ROBERT A. WOODS. 


Extract from a paper read before the Harvard Ethical Society and published in the 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etnics, Philadelphia. Pa. 


WO things the educated man wishes to be sure of in 

deciding his life-work,—he wishes to fill the place to which 

his particular talents are adapted ; he desires to touch and affect 

what is vital in the life of his times. Let us consider first the par- 
ticular nature of the demand which one’s times make upon one. 

Itisa truism that it is much easier to write the history of 
any past era than of the present. It is in particular much easier 
to sum up the ethical meaning of a situation in the past than of 
one which is now in solution. 

The traditions which are imparted to us in childhood remain, 
consciously or unconsciously, the standards by which our whole 
life is likely to be affected, notwithstanding all the later enlight- 
ептеп that may соте to us. Three of the world's greatest 
geographers were once conversing together when this question 
arose: If you go to the bottom of your mind, where the most 
fixed and unalterable conceptions are, what conception do you 
find there of the world? The reply of all three was, that sug- 
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gested by the old square Mercator's projection MAPS in the litt 
text-books which they had studicd in school as Children. m i 
real sense these great geographers were, in spite of themselves 
still living in a flat world. 

What is it to-day to be a patriot? — Being a patriot, to one's 
sub- conscious, if not to one’s conscious thought, is being like 
those pictures of John Hancock and Sam Adams which we found 
in our earliest historical text-books. The atmosphere of patriot. 
ism is that which we inhaled as we listened to others of ourselves 
declaim the sentiments of the eighteenth century fathers of our 
country. 

It is one of the most convincing lessons of history that these 
very patriots were patriots only through a great summoning of 
themselves so as to grasp with the moral imagination the immed- 
iate and prospective bearing of the facts which actually con- 
fronted them. 

How can опе be satisfied, then, that one is not going to miss 
the whole point so far as the realities of the world of one’s own 
day are concerned? To have had claborate educational privi- 
leges, it would appear, gives no certain assurance on this point. 
The one indispensible way in which to understand contemporary 
history is to understand contemporary people. If the first 
citizens of Boston in Kevolutionary days had been more in 
contact with the sturdy mechanics of the town and the ycomen 
farmers of the country round about, they might have appreciated 
much more correctly the meaning of the situation which chal- 
lenged them. If the cultivated members of the French Court 
had carried their interest in philosophical discussion to the point 
of finding out what it came to in the minds of the thoughtful 

middle classes or even in the passions of the workmen, they 
might have added to all their other knowledge a better propor- 
*ioned stock of the most important knowledge of all. 
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The new type of effort called social work gets its distinctive 
quality in secking first to understand, and secondly to affect, the 
problems of the community by means of direct contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men, Government, we now know, 14 not 
a tradition but a science, which must rely not only upon principles 
that were once derived from living facts in the past, and remain 
applicable in so far as these facts continue to be living, but upon 
principles got by actual wrestling with many new situations, 
That type of government which subsists entirely or largely upon 
traditions of the past is naturally much more concerned with the 
methods of government than with its airas, As the co-ordination 
of government with the developing needs of the people is im- 
perfect and incomplete, the mere technical efficiency of аділ: 
istration is highly emphasized, while conditions among the people 
become such as to corrupt good yovernment at its source, It 
goes without saying also that a government whose vision is fized 
on the past is doing little to anticipate the rising issues or to be 
in a state of preparedness for new necds in the life of the people. 
In a community whose public standards become thus belated the 
same lack of vitality also affects its private and voluntary col- 
lective life. The institutions of industry and culture, enormously 
progressive as they may be within certain lines,—and perhaps on 
account of that very progress,—corne to have but a partial and 
ineffectual grasp upon what is in the last analysis the only issue, 
—the properly proportioned and distributed welfare of the entire 
community. 

Social work has to do with the building up of a natural 
federation among all our different racial groups, which will in 
reasonable degree preserve all that is valuable in the heredity 
and traditions of cach type, but will link all types together into a 
universal yet coherent and distinctively American nationality. 

The social worker thus serves to unite the now scattered 
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industrial, racial, and religious elements that are thrown together 
to make up the population particularly of our great city com- 
munities. He establishes bits of neutral territory where the 
descendant of the Puritans may meet the chosen leaders among 
the immigrants from Italy, Russia, and the Levant; where the 
capitalist may meet the trade unionist ; where the scholar may 
meet the ingenious practical mechanic, or perhaps the philosopher 
or poet of the people; where the Protestant may meet the 
Catholic ; where the Christian may meet the Jew ; and where all 
can by establishing friendly relations, aside from and in advance 
of the conflicts of social sectionalism, come to consider their 
common interests with regard to particular steps in political 
development, industrial progress, or the betterment of family life 
and neighborly intercourse. No mistake can be greater than to 
think that social work has to do merely with sporadic labors of 
compassion, with the drudgery of endeavoring to uplift a few 
individuals only eut of the hopeless social residuum while the 
great forces of society continue all undisturbed to develop di- 
rectly or as by-products their train of social evils. There is no 
person who has a greater task upon his hands than the social 
worker, who touches more sides of life and finds himself in co- 
operation with a greater variety of people representing all classes 
in the community. 

Social work is in its intention, and to an increasing degree 
in its results, in the nature of unofficial statesmanship. Here 
lies the real force of its claim upon the university man. We are 
told from time to time by some of our foremost public teachers 
and leaders that under existing conditions politics is to the 
educated man a duty, but can hardly be a career. Weare told 
that it is incumbent upon every man to give some portion of his 
time to serving the best needs of the public administration, but 
that so long as there is so much corruption in politics the man 
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who not having ample private means enters a political career, 
involves himself in the risk of having to choose between his 
honor and a proper living for himself and his children; a risk 
which the young man is explicitly advised not to take. That the 
political career of a man without independent means does involve 
a possibility of this alternative is undoubtedly true, but that for 
the sake of serving his country, particularly at the present crisis 
when it is admitted to be thus seriously threatened by internal 
foes, a patriot should not be willing to confront such a choice is 
certainly a new and strange sort of ethical doctrine. 

This new type of effort stands for the fact that in times of 
peace the same high patriotic devotion may be as absolutely 
required as in times of war. It calls upon young men to enter 
upon a definite and absorbing career of public service at those 
points where the public need is greatest. It opens the way in 
some cases to political action and to public office. It brings men 
into a political activity of that sort which has to do not only with 
correcting the technique of government in our cities, but with 
humanizing them through causing them more largely to meet 
great collective human needs. Aside from direct contact with 
the government, it undertakes more and more to build up, first 
inlocalunits, and then in larger federations, a kind of moral 
municipality and commonwealth, including all existing organiza- 
tions and institutions that advance the general good, and such 
new enterprises as rapidly developing conditions require. 

Social work within its wide scope includes the extension of 
all the older callings so as to meet new and pressing needs. The 
university settlement, located in the midst of a vast congested 
area of the great city, has been likened to the monastery of the 
middle ages, which centered in itself resources for cvery sort of 
productive human service. One social worker is primarily a 
doctor, another a lawyer, another a teacher, another a clergyman, 
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anotheran artist, another a musician, another a business man, 
another a sanitary expert, another a politician. The only common 
requisites for all are human feeling, a sense of humor, and the 
spirit of moral adventure. Inallthese spheres of work the effort 
is not only to push out into new territory, and to bring the best 
training and capacity to bear upon the needs which exist among 
new constituencies of those who cannot seek out and command 
such high-grade service, but definitely to create new agencies, 
new institutions, new laws, which will in large ways actually shut 
off at their source the influences which produce great social 
miseries and iniquities. In social work the lawyer not only de- 
fends the victim of injustice, but classifies the forms of injustice 
which he sees about him and undertakes by appealing in one form 
or other to the public administration, to reduce or even abolish 
whole types of injustice. The doctor endeavors to provide better 
care in cases of illness, but is more intent upon general sanitary 
inspection, upon trainlng in cookery and instruction in personal 
hygiene; upon the establishment of public baths, playgrounds, 
and gymnasiums, so as to make it more possible for the masses 
of children in crowded districts to grow up into healthy adult life. 
The teacher, while striving to secure for the people some increase 
of general educational opportunity, is more concerned about such 
industrial training as will definitely equip them for the real de- 
mands of life, and strives to overcome those economic handicaps 
which often prevent children of talent, or even of genius, among 
the working classes from realizing upon their capacities. The 
moral leader, perceiving that the sort of guidance and inspiration 
which might serve among the well-to-do has only a partial appeal 
where there are so many adverse moral conditions, finds himself 
giving a large part of his time to organizations for clearing the 
way for the new generation so that the hard environment can no 
longer so greatly restrict the free outgrowth of the spiritual 
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nature, The business man, realizing that it is his function to 
provision the community, endeavors so far as may be to outdo 
and have done with charity, providing good housing and good 
food upon the most reasonable business terms, organizing thrift, 
seeking to better the means by which employment is found, and 
initiating experiments toward improving the conditions under 
which labor is done and raising the standard of wages. 

The field of effort opened by social work offers peculiar 
opportunities to women, some of whom have attained the highest 
distinction in it. Toalarge extent it isa perfectly natural ex- 
tension of the interests and duties of the woman in her own home 
and in normal neighborhood society. It may be said that this 
type of activity affords women the same opportunity for pre- 
eminence as does the writing of fiction and the stage, because 
in the same way it opens up to them an enlarged perspective of 
their hereditary and accustomed concerns. In undertaking to 
re-establish healthful home conditions and neighborhood relations 
in communities where these fundamental social units have become 
disintegrated, the enlightened woman is simply making new and 
large adaptations of the specialized capacities which she has by 
nature and by training. Whatever may be said about the pro- 
priety of women's entering the regular professions and public 
life, and of the possibility of their developing their best capacities 
and achieving the highest order of success in such callings, social 
work has provided for them a direct avenue through which by 
successive and inevitable steps they have permanently and in- 
disputably expanded the scope and deepened the value of home 

and neighborhood reconstruction so as to make it a sort of semi- 

public or even public service. In those opportunities of social 
work which deal with public education, the improvement of 
industrial conditions and the better administration of social 
service departments of city government,—here also women are 
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drawing deeply and with abundant good results upon interests 
and capacities which in earlier days found their fulfilment only 
in the rearing of the family, in carrying on a variety of domestic 
industries, and in the ordering of the material conditions and 
the internal and external human relations involved in the life of 
the household. 

Not the least interesting aspect of the social work profession 
is in its bringing men and women together in a common work in 
which their co-operation is based on an unmistakably sound and 
real type of equality between the sexes. It is clear on the face 
of it to the men in such a group of workers that the women have 
a large range of power and a vital authority not based on any 
theory, but on the facts of the ages, affecting the whole scheme 
of tasks in hand and the largest results that can come from 
them, 


OUR DUTY. 


BY DON F. SMITH, 


FELLOW ОР THE ILLUMINATI. 


T the present time the public is being paralyzed with 
revelations of “graft” of such nature and magnitude as 

to cause the serious mind to fear for the future. The exposure 
of piratical financial transactions, of illicit commercial combina- 
tions and corrupt judiciaries follow each other in such rapid 
succession that well may we enquire, When is the end? The 
crowing glory of millionaireism seems to be wavering upon the 
pinnacle of its sublimity, awaiting but the breath of publicity for 
its certain oblivionation with the complement of dishonesty. The 


س 
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moral and commercial integrity of all classes of mankind need 
but the sunlight of public exposure to draw from the mantle of 
supreme indifference the germination of illusion, which, when 
properly cultured, blossoms forth into crime and duplicity of 
incomprehensible dimensions. 

The facts, astounding as they may be, need no rehearsal at 
this time, being fairly well impressed upon the minds of all, and 
daily enforced by new arrivals. Chiefly all our educational 
periodicals have taken up the cry, some in astonishment by reason 
of its enormity, and others for pecuniary reasons, perhaps, and 
are vieing each other in probing the innermost ramifications of 
certain disordered systems, with the inevitable result of reducing 
the high name and vaunted integrity of the American people to 
the common level of dishonest commerce and questionable 
Justice. 

We have long known that the legislative function in our 
government is corrupt to a certain degree. That is, we know its 
price. We know its possibilities. And we have virtually justi- 
fied it. We have enrobed its acts with the mantle of purity. 
Occasionally we have awakened from our lethargy only to suffer 
a speedy and definite relapse into our formal and customary 
acquiescence, and the zephyr breeze of civic righteousness has 
left scarce a ripple upon the sea of iniquity. We are as lovable 
as Galatea, and as patient as Job. 

We have had some occasion for suspicion as to the integrity 
of our Judiciary. In fact each succeeding day brings forth 


additional testimonials as to its infidelity. Into the silken warp 


and woof of perfect equality, there has been woven the glittering 
strand of Gold. Judas-like have we been failed when we came 
before the bar of Justice. We have condoned the illegal acts 


and usurpations of this social factor until, without a qualm of 
conscience, it reaches farther and farther into the domain of 
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тн idual Liberty, stitling with its octopital mandates the TT 
distress, and crushing with its profaned Legal Status all just and 
honest opposition. Ever and ever encroaching upon the pro 
vinces of civic functions necessarily weaker, it has become the 


dominant power, —a power seemingly governable within itself, 


without advice or consent,—a power to be feared, but net 
respected. 

We have allowed Vice to become Dictator. 
This is our Harvest. Weare reaping the reward of the 
With us lies the blame. And with us is the remedy. 
It is ours. 


We have 


sown. 
Sluggard. 
It is simple, certain, and of universal knowledge. 

When Religion ceases to cause the hearts of men to vibrate 
in sympathy humane, when Honor ceases to be a factorin 
domestic and public life, when Equal Rights, once venerated and 
triumphant, is become a commercial product, and when the 
Sentinels of Justice sleep ceaselessly at the post of Duty, it is 
time for the individual members of our great Society to rouse 
them from their indifference and force them to return. to their 
once honored posts. 

Then, and then only, shall we be the true exponents of 
VIRTUE, LIBERTY and INDEPENDENCE. Then, and then only, 
shall the Government of the PEOPLE stand the test of TIME. 


— — — — 


If you form a habit of thinking kindly thoughts and saying 
kindly words, in a short time your mind becomes related to all 
kindly natured pcople in the world, and it becomes much easier 
for you to say a kind word {һап an unkind one, and to do a kind 


deed rather than an unkind one.—A/find. 


The highest of characters is his who is as ready to pardon 
the moral errors of mankind as if he were every day guilty of the 
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unc himself and at the same time as cautious of committing a 
N CIN ° i 


fault as it he never forgave опе. iu the Younger. 


The Art of Forgetting. 
BY MAY JOY LORIMER. 


каламу or run ILLUMINATI 


OLUMES of ancient and modern book lore have been 
written on memory training. Aud the happy possession of 

à line memory has been lauded and praised to the highest point 
of commendation, — Many poor souls have exchanged their hard 
earned cash for some of the extravagantly advertised "memory 


vy 


culture courses, All of which have done their memorizing 
laculty about às much good as the coustant repetition of the 
English alphabet, in order that one might learn to read, 

The memory can, and should be trained, through the use of 
autosuggestion (selfsugeestion) to be retentive in things it 
should remember and gladly blot out all that is harmful to growth 
of character. 

No one likes to wear the old style aud threadbare garments 
of last year; though there is sometimes a bit of rare old lace or 
а gem of great price, which is handed down trom generation to 
generation; but no one with a normal mind. keeps and cherishes 
the old style every-day clothing. Yet how many of us stick to 
the old, worn-out, made-over thoughts and ideas of the past, iry- 
ing to make them fit the mind forms of the * Eternal Now," 

Before there is a strenuous effort. made at memory training, 
one should take a course in the "Art of Forgetting.” How to 
forget kindly and graciously is more often important than how to 


remember. 
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When we have learned how to forget the harsh, unkind 
word we are walking beside the shadow of happiness. But we 
must have forgotten the scornful look in the eyes of a loved 
friend, the unkind cut meant to pierce the heart, and the wrong 
done to us, before we have mastered the “Art of Forgetting.” 
When we have learned to do this, we are following Christ's law 


of non-resistence. 
Taken from a psychological standpoint we will say memory 


is that faculty of the mind which retains and brings to light the 
everyday experiences taken in through sensation and perception. 
Itis through appreciation that the mind is able to take past ex- 
periences—work them in with the newer experiences of every 
day life, in such a manner as to put a wiser and broader interpre- 


tation on past and present knowledge. In order to remember 


wisely and to forget kindly, we should know things best forgot- 
ten, as well as the things we should remember. 

The nervous, fussy, complaining person is one who is always 
on the lookout for some present disagreeable occurrence that 
corresponds to some past experience, and they usually get it; in 
the never failing law “like attacts like. 

Pessimistic and “І never-forget-any-thing” people go hand 
in hand; they are the ones wearing the same old thoughts of last 
year, and some cling to hurtful thoughts of half a century past. 
They have been burdened with “I never forget anything," and I 
told you so," for so many years it has sapped all the sweets from 
their lives and hardened their hearts. They belong to the “PN 
get even” and “hand out package” class. 

Optimistic and “forget it" people belong to the “don’t worry" 
club. They have taken a full course in the art of forgetting un- 
kind and unpleasant people and things; the erring brother and 
sister have been forgiven, and the wrong forgotten; they never 
cherish the spirit “Am I my brother's keeper?" in their hearts, 
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for they know I and my brother are one, and what harms one 


harms the other. 
In many homes, sitting silently by the fireside, we see the 


aged ones who have outlived their usefulness to the working 
world, and have never learned to help others by good, pleasant, 
optimistic thoughts and words. If you get into a conversation 
with them, you will find they have remembered mostly the un- 
kind things of life. Their chief joy consists now in divulging 
family secrets, failures and disgraces. 

In talking to those who have learned the “art of forgetting,” 
we hear no complaints, no vain regrets, and no unkind words, 
for their hearts are tender with sympathy for their brother man. 

Life is made up of opposites. In our study of memory train- 
ing, we must also learn the things best forgotten, assimilate and 
draw conclusions ; remembering only enough of past cvents and 
experiences to interpret present conditions. 

I have heard men and women say, “I could be happy now 
if only I could forget the past.” Ве kind to yourself and “forget 
it." Do not try to do so in a labored, strenuous way, but gently 
suggest to yourself a dozen times a day, if necessary, that you 
are happy in the “Eternal Now," and not burdened down with 
disagreeable thoughts of the past. 

Inlearning the * Art of Forgetting" you will form the 
wholesome habit of remembering things worth knowing—and 
thereby bring harmony, peace and contentment into your life. 


It is good to laugh. There is probably not the remotest 
corner or little inlet of the minute bloodvessels of the body that 
does not feel some wavelet from the great convulsion produced 
by hearty laughter shaking the central man. The blood moves 
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rapidly—probably its chemical, electric or vital condition is 
distinctly modified, it conveys a different impression to all the 
organs of the body as it visits them on that particular mystic 
journey when the man is laughing from what it does at other 
times. The time may come when physicians shall prescribe to a 
torpid patient so many peals of laughter to be undergone at such 
and such a time. London Health. 


The Point of View. 


ELIZABETH F. STEPHENSON. 


In THE METAPUYSICAT. MAGAZINE. 


HE standpoint from which a subject is considered by any 
group of people varies according to the kind of training 
each mind has received. Unless the individuality of the man 
asserts itself to free the personal mind from the shackles of 
scholasticism which keep it warped in the narrow channels of 
tradition, there is no hope of originality in that mind, and its 
point of view will always be narrow and prejudiced. The subject 
before its consideration is dwarfed to the small proportions of but 
one side, which is all that such a mind can be made to look at, 
while the free and unbiassed mind views all sides of the same 
subject and finds satisfaction and development in so doing. 
Imagination, uncontrolled, distorts and exaggerates facts, 
and leads the person thus handicapped, otherwise truthful, per- 
haps, to make false statements regarding such facts, and in most 
instances, he is unaware that he is not speaking the truth, his 
mind's eye being veiled to such a degree that he cannot see clearly 
enough to know the real from the false. The responsibility for 
this state of things rests with the education of the young. The 


mind of the youth is always receptive, and the seed planted there 
either blossoms into beautiful flowers or emerges in distorted 
weeds. 

The spiritually developed man commands the universe, and 
his piercing look sweeps the wide horizon of the ages from shining 
heights to lowest depths. With mathematical acumen he directs 
the forces of his mind to obey the higher law of intelligence and 
truth—Love. 

The Undeveloped Mind, on the contrary, dwells among the 
weeds of sensuousness, drinking the cup of self-desire to the 
bitter dregs, and the man, bound matieriality, as with links of 
steel, stumbles along the narrow path of limitation until weary 
and heartsore he falls among the dry husks of an empty life. 
But his guardian angel never deserts the struggling soul, and, 
although he may weep at the sight of the wrecked life, yet he 
knows that it is only for a time—that the new-born soul will 
stand again at the gateway ready for a fresh start, with the 
memory of past mistakes a warning and a guide, if only, in its 
new environment, it may have a better chance to follow its higher 
impulses and so develop rightly. 

The calm and quiet state of mind which emanates from 
spiritual development enables the individual to see clearly and 
judge rightly all questions concerning the ethics of life which are 
so vitally important to the soul-growth of every man; and these 
must always begin and continue within the divine circle where 
reality has its home. 

And so the point of view resolves itself into love, truth, and 
justice, for without these no man can live rightly or act nobly 
toward his brother man. The fountain of love never dries, but 
springs eternal in the heart of man, and as he refreshes his 
brother or withholds from him will he be held accountable 

by the divine law which is at the foundation of all things and 
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compensates every man according to the use he makes of bis 
opportunities. 

* All our moments are propitious. The lost opportunities we 
most regret were opportunities for loving. A new light in our 
heart makes an occasion ; but an occasion is an opportunity, not 
for building a tabernacle and feeling thankful and looking back 
to a blessed memory, but for shedding the new light on the old 
path and doing all duties with new inspiration. The uncommon 
life is the child of the common day, lived in an uncommon way." 


FROM THE 


ILLUMINATI 


CTION is necessary to unfoldment, for 

we can never know the content of the 

Ideal except as we express it ray by ray. In 
“The Vision Beautiful, the poet Longfellow 
presents a contrite monk, who, in the midst of 
a splendid vision of Christ, is interrupted by the summons to 
discharge his daily duty of feeding the poor at the convent gate. 
Unwilling to leave the vision, he hesitates between his duty to go 
and his desire to stay, but finally obeying the voice of the former, 
he sees in the wretched faces before him a light he had never scen 
before, and upon his return to his cell, he finds the vision still 


standing. 
* And he felt his bosom burn, 
Comprehending all the meaning, 
When the blessed vision said, 
Hadst thou stayed I must have fled." 


We see that action not only reveals the Ideal, but it both defines 
and limits the revelation of Truth; for only as we act out what 
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we know to be right, can we hope to have a larger perception of 
the divine radiance.—/7ances Allen Ross. 


I Friendship. 


Rare is the union of kindred souls. As chemic elements 
commingle in due proportion to bring forth richer forms and 
complex substances, and thus from Primal Chaos evolve the 
World of Beauty which enchants us; so mingle the elements of 
Friendship in kindred spirits; changing oft the rude contour of 
life into a landscape, bathed in rich and mellow tints of softened 
splendor. The mingling of emotions, that flow through sym- 
pathetic channels, makes music to the quickened heart, rarer 
than the murmuring of moonlit streams on pebbly shores, or the 
laughter of wind among the tree-tops, when dreamy mists o'erveil 
the dew-wet eyelids of the dusk. When friendship knits two 
souls as one, in perfect peace and trust, their Dual Lives are an 
impregnable intrenchment against combined assaults of all op- 
posing foes. The radiance of their Pacific Eyes illumines their 
mutual paths, the tremor of their Clasping Hands through each 
soul sends swift messages of reassuring hope: the soft, low note 
of Kindly speech, which bounds from lip to lip, is like the 
lingering echo of a full-toned Chime, dying on the evening air. 
—Henry Frank. 


Character. 


The future of a movement whose watch- word is the belief in 
the essentially moral nature of man, and in man's power to shape 
his life according to his own ideals, is a future which will have as 
its tasks, first, that of deepening and consecrating to high uses 
man's ethical energies, and, secondly, that of attempting to or- 
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ganize his moral life on the basis of this supreme regard for 
character. As to the first of these objects, it cannot be too 
strenuously insisted that men have as yet hardly begun to realize 
the depths and heights of experience to which they may be borne 


by this sole reliance upon their moral natures and their moral 


endeavor. Of the implication of this idea, we cannot here speak 
at length, but we would emphasize the fact that beneath any 
moral mechanism, beneath any of the finer formularies of the 
moral life is the very spirit of life itself, manifested in the con- 
science of man, and in his power, nay, his inevitable destiny, to 
shape ideals and to find his best happiness in the brave pursuit 
of them.— Percival Chubb. 


— Character. 


Growth of character, or soul growth, is expressed through 
the development of desire, which is ever from the planes of 
diversity and compulsion toward those of unity and freedom. It 
is denoted by manifestations of desires that are inherently of 
greater benefit to all. And this results from an increasingly 
active, vital, living conception of the Principles of Life. Eugene 
Del Мо. 


l Success.]— 


Study the lives of successful men; breathe the atmosphere 
of success; get in touch with the spirit of the age and you will 
project, construct, create and achieve and outstrip all the prophets 
of progress. A true son of the twentieth century should not 
harbor a doubt nor ‘strike sail to a fear.“ Turn your face toward 
the dawn and greet the rising sun. Stand upright on the earth. 
Affirm your own convictions and follow them into the future. 
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Visit happy homes. Talk with strong men and cheerful women. 
Feast your eyes on beauty and your soul on faith and love. 
Camp in the wood; walk in the green fields, or climb the 
mountains, and, sleeping, dream of heroes and heroines. Explore 
the past; picture it; live it. Think of the great good works 
that are being done to-day, and clasp the hands that do them ; 
and if there be a spark of greatness in your soul it will begin to 
blaze and burn.—JV. M. Zimmerman. 


Friendship, and What It Implies. 


BY CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 


P all true and sincere friendship there must be absolute 

loyalty and tolerance for each other's opinions. Who of us 
has not suffered untold annoyance from kind and well-meaning 
friends who have attempted to make us think as they thought 
and follow in the same beaten and narrow path that they have 
traveled ? 

They are not willing to agree to disagree with us, and, while 
their motives may be honest and kind, they fail to see how they 
are widening the breach between us. 

They are unwilling to grant us the liberty of living our own 
lives, of forming our own opinions from our point of view. 

Not until we can grant to our friend that perfect liberty and 
freedom of living his own individual life—the liberty without 
which we can never be happy—will we ever understand what a 
perfect friendship is. 

Anna Robertson Brown has said: “ То have a friend is to 
have one of the sweetest gifts that life can bring; to be a friend 


is to have a solemn and tender education of soul from dav to 
day." | 
Demonstration is meaningless in friendship unless there is а 
firm foundation back of it. Kate Upson Clark once said: “ Life 
and conduct are the test of love, and all the emotional demonstra. 
tions in the world are nothing without the steady devotion 
implied in the daily doing of the beloved one— whether it be 
father, mother, brother, sister, husband or wife." 

The majority of happy marriages are founded on a deep, 
abiding inmost friendship, a sort of comradeship that is broad in 
its scope. Such unions are absolutely free from the narrowness 
and petty jealousies so common. 

As the years slip on the bond becomes closer and stronger 
and life more beautiful. Emerson said: It is sublime to feel 
and say of another, *I need never meet, or speak, or write to him; 
we need not reinforce ourselves by sending tokens of remem- 
brance; I rely on him as myself; if he did thus or so I know it 
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was right. 
Between simple and noble persons there is always a quick 


intelligence ; they recognize at sight and meet on a better ground 
than the talents and skill they may chance to possess, namely, 
on sincerity and uprightness. For it is not the talents or genius 
a man has, but how he is to his talents that constitutes friend- 
ship and character." 

A friendship which cannot stand separation and silence is 
not genuine. The old trust is not for a day but for eternity in 
real and abiding friendship. 

How often we are asked the question: “What shall I do to 
retain my friends? I make plenty of them, but I never seem to 
know how to keep them." 

Wise old Dr. Johnson answers this question most admirably : 
* To keep themselves from rusting, our friendships should be 
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kept in constant repair. We cannot always spend time to visit 
as often as we should, but on occasions Of moment a penciled 
line on a visiting card or a sympathetic wired message will con- 
vey the idea that our thoughts are with the friend addressed, 
and the presence of thought will atone for the absence of body. 
Itisthe unneglected care of small details of attention which 
keeps friendship from rusting and binds closer to us the friends 
who know our thoughts of them are constant and kindly." 

Itis the little, kindly, every-day courtesies that mean so 
much as we journey through life, and cost so little, but, alas, are 
too often neglected ! 

A pleasant drive, a bunch of flowers, a simple, inexpensive 
gift at Christmas or birthday, an invitation to lunch or a cheery 
letter,—these are the things, trifles though they seem, which 
keep friendship from rusting. | 

There.is no word in the English language more шеше: than 
that of friendship. . How lightly we speak of it and how much 
it implies in its highest, truest sense! Real friendship is usually 
of slow growth. 

There are too many fitful friendships which are not based on 
the all-important foundations necessary to a strong and enduring 
affection. There is a charm and fascination about them while 
they last, but one or the other is shallow, insincere or selfish, and 
after a few months of close intimacy they awake to the fact that 
that they are no longer congeniel. 

In spite of many pessimists who are constantly reiterating 
the statement that true friendship cannot exist between women, 
there is a great and growing comradeship among women, especially 
among working and professional women. ‘They are broader, 
more sympathetic and tolerant in their friendships than most 
women, and can more often be relied on under all circumstances. 

* The friend who takes account of our daily needs, whose 
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gentle courtesy overlooks all shortcomings, who gives the word 
of praise that brightens the eye and makes the tired hands strong 
again, who cares if trouble and sorrow come into our life, who 
comforts us and gladdens every day, is the friend who lights the 
world for us.” — Business Woman's Magazine. 


Spiritual Wisdom. 


BY EUGENE DEL MAR. 


FELLOW OF THE ILLUMINATI. 
In THE BALANCE, 


A vital conception of Unity lies at the root of all wisdom. 

The Universe is a Unit in Being, in purpose and in action; 
and each part partakes of the essence of the Whole. Wisdom 
consists of a vital knowledge of spiritual relations and propor- 
tions. When one understands his true relations to all else that is, 
he readily finds his appropriate place and harmoniously occupies 
it. He acquires thereby a poised mental attitude that renders 
him flexible, and enables the physical to respond quickly to the 
mental. 

The conception of the Self lies at the root of all that con- 
cerns life's experiences. As one expands from the thought of 
separation to that of Unity, he bridges the chasm that divides 
the animal from the human. It is the vitality of the thought and 
understanding of Unity that converts hate into love, competition 
into co-operation, fear into courage, and discord into harmony. 
It reveals to one the Universal Beneficence of Principle and 
Purpose. 

With the consciousness of Universal Good, one comes to 
manifest a life of cheerfulness, and reflect the sunshine of kind 
thoughts and actions. He lives in the atmosphere of peace and 
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enjoys the beauty and perfume of the flowers of life. He be- 
comes hopeful and optimistic, he spreads his love about him, and 
reaps bountifully of what he has sown. Itis in this way that 
Heaven is assured, for he thereby makes it here and now. 

It must be borne in mind that the spiritual and physical 
constitute an essential Unit. While they are inseparable, the 
spiritual is the directing factor. One’s control of the physical 
should be directed from the mental standpoint, but the discipline 
of the mental requires the agency of the physical. It is of es- 
sential importance that the thought be trained and disciplined, 
and a normal life may be expressed consciously only to the ex- 
tent that both mental and physical are wisely and symmetrically 
developed. 

One's permanency of happiness manifests the extent and 
degree of his conscious harmony with all else. When he vitally 
expresses the conception of the Unity and Beneficence of the 
Universe, he no longer harbors thoughts of inherent evil, and 
affords no abiding place for fear. The higher conceptions of 
Unity manifest themselves in the greater beauties of health and 
harmony, and they confer upon one an ever-increasing conscious- 
ness of his purposeful direction of life and growth. It is as one 
acquires thus ability to adjust himself to all else, that he comes 
to sense his deep sympathy and profound peace with the Univer- 
sal Self, and in that consciousness attains to that which he is 
always seeking Health and Happiness. 


Keep Your Highest Ideal in View. 


T is well to remember that while to the outward eye progress 
is slow, it may yet be of the surest kind. That which counts 
largest in the perfecting of a work of art, sometimes demands 
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the most lingering process. So, too, the delicate task of freeing 
the soul from its limitations may proceed slowly, yet it is true 
that 

The smallest effort is not lost; 

Each wavelet on the ocean tossed 

Aids in the ebbtide or the flow; 

Each raindrop makes some flowret blow; 

Each struggle lessens human woe. 

Yes, let us hold the high ideal in all things. This is what is 
meant when we are told to give the best of ourselves to every 
undertaking, however commonplace that may seem. We some- 
times grow weary in well doing. It does not seem to count in 
what has changed to drudgery. That any necessary duty be- 
comes so is because we have lost sight of the ideal, and are 
groveling in the mire of discouragement. There we have 
brought our work with us, and there it will remain until we once 
again lift our thought into the light of a high purpose. 

You know Tennyson says: “Better not to be at all than 
not be noble," but there can be no noble living unless the aim is 
high. Iam talking now of the character which is the fruit of a 
steady struggle towards an ideal, and which is the most valuable 
possession on earth. After all that is said and done, even with 
the apparent rewards of wrong doing, that is the final judgment 
of the world. Those who are remembered the most tenderly, 
the most reverently, are those whose sense of duty was the 
strongest ; those who were the most unswerving in their loyalty 
to the best they knew. 

Hold fast then, to the high ideal. It pays from every point 
of view. It shapes character into strength and nobility and such 
character is power. 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


— Emily S. Bouton. 
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TUYVESANT FisH, President of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, 

in discussing “ Economy in the 
March “А кема,” cites the wasteful 
extravagance of the postal depart- 
ment as a terrible example. He 
refers to the cost of almost $20, 
000,000 for government free mails, 
and mentions the rural free delivery 
as another example of extravagance 
which cost the government almost 
$20,000,000 last year. The editor 
of THE ARENA replies to Mr. Fish 
in some extended notes in which he 
holds that the great financier has 
confused justifiable with unjustifia- 
ble expenditures, while omitting 
the most important and the greatest 
cause ofa deficit in the postal de- 
partment. Mr. Flower holds that 
there can be no question but what 
the franking privilege and free gov- 
ernment mail expenses represent 
alarge and needless expenditure. 
He believes that a sum not exceed- 
ing $2,000,000 might profitably be 
set aside for the distribution of ed- 
ucational matter by the government, 
but that the bulk of the $ 20,000,000 
spent for free government. mails is 
indefensible. On the other hand 
he holds that the rural free delivery 
is just as defensible and important, 
just as warranted and rightful, as 
the free delivery in cities. Не 
shows how these deliveries are not 
only adding to the comfort, educa- 
tional stimulation and higher de- 
velopment of the people, but also, 
by removing one of the greatest 
drawbacks and disadvantages of 
country life, are stimulating the 
cultivation of idle lands and greatly 
adding to the wealth output of the 
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nation. He holds that every dollar 
thus spent is justifiable; but he 
insists that the greatest and most 
indefensible source of waste for 
which the government is responsible 
is found in the millions of dollars of 
excess charges paid by the depart- 
ment to the railroads for carrying 
the mails and for rental of cars. 
He shows that the deficit of over 
$14,000,000 would be wiped out 
and the department would show a 
profit of from five to ten million 
dolars a year if the government 
compelled the railroads to carry the 
mails as reasonably as similar ser- 
vice is given by the railroads to the 
express companies. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he shows that the govern- 
ment pays the railroads over $5, 
000,000 a year for mail-car rentals, 
while the roads charge the express 
companies nothing for the use of 
cars; and at the same time the 
department pays the railroads far 
more for carrying the mails than 
the roads charge the express com- 
panies for similar service. He cites 
Professor Frank Parsons as author- 
ity for the statement that if the 
government paid the railroads no 
more liberally than do the express 
companies for similar service, the 
postal department would save, at 
the most moderate estimate, over 
$ 20,000,000 a year, while the Pro- 
fessor believes the saving would be 
several millions in excess of this 
figure. 


dq uar will be held at Athens, 
under the presidency of the 
Crown Prince of Greece, from April 
22d to May 2d, the most important 
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set of Olympic Games since this 
classic event was revived several 
years ago. From an American 
point of view the month chosen is 
unfortunate, because it will be al- 
most impossible for our college 
athletes to attend, on account of 
the date falling upon perhaps the 
most important period of their 
academic vear ; yet the best of Am- 
erican athletic ability is bv no means 
confined to the colleges, and an 
effort is being made by the Ameri- 
can Committee to assure а repre- 
sentative American team at Athens. 
The Greek Committee at Athens 
has voted to subscribe something 
like S 1.500 to the fund the Ameri- 
can Committee is raising. Taking 
all things into consideration this is 
a most unexpected and liberal offer 
on the part of the Greeks, in addi- 
tion to indicating the friendly feel- 
ing between the two countries. 
Those whoattended the first Olym- 
pic Games at Athens will recall the 
popularity of the American athletes, 
and it will be to our everlasting 
discredit now if, with this generous 
contribution from the native com- 
mittee, we of this great, prosperous 
country fail to raise the sum neces- 
sary to cover the travelling expense 
of a representative team.— Caspar 
Whitney, in “The View-Point," in 
The Outing Magazine. 


HE CITY OF LIGHT ASSEMBLY, 
at Lily Dale, N. V., will open 

its sessions for 1906 on July 13th, 
and for six weeks lectures upon 
religious, scientific, economic, and 
social questions will be delivered 
daily, including discussions on the 
foremost questions of interest to 
the public to-day. Arrangements 
have been made for the ablest 
speakers, finest singers, and best 
music they have ever had, and it 
promises to be a most successful 


season. There will be a special 
Woman's, Peace, Press, Temper- 
ance, Labor, and Young People's 
Day, when some of the ablest ora. 
tors in the country will be heard. 
Special low excursion rates have 
also been arranged for with the 


railroads. 
INN AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 
for children, by Aumond C. 
David, consists of some twenty-five 
carefully described exercises for the 
little ones. It is printed on fine 
paper, neatly bound, and profusely 
illustrated. Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
Address the author, Aumond C. 
David, 993 New Hampshire Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


С UGGESTION has issued an attrac- 
tive set of postal cards, each 
one of which contains an inspiring 
and helpful “ New Thought" quo 
tation. The set consists of twenty- 
four cards, and will be sent upon 
receipt of ten cents. Address, 
Suggestion Publishing Company, 
4020 Drexel Blv'd, Chicago, III. 


66 NIow" Fork announce that 

they will couduct a New 
Thought Summer School, from May 
Ist to October 31st, 1906, at their 
‘Now’ Folk Mountain Home, near 
Glenwood, Santa Cruz County, 
Calif; via S. P. R.R. Narrow 
Guage, special campers' tickets 
from San Francisco, $ 3.00 round 
trip. This will give many an oppor- 
tunity to spend their vacation where 
they can combine the most beauti- 
ful mountain scenery, with rest and 
rambles among virgin redwoods, 
streams, and farms, together with 
the advantages of a Summer School 
along * New Thought " lines, Ses. 
sions will be held each day except 
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Saturday and Sunday, with the 
following instructors : Henry Har- 
rison Brown, Sam Exton F oulds, 
Leona Beatrice Chappell, and J. W. 
Wilkes, M. D. Subjects: Soul 
Culture; Suggestion; Suggestive 
Therapeutics ; Art of Living ; Men- 
tal Science ; Mental Healing ; Pres- 
ent and Absent Treatments. Psy- 
chic Unfoldment; Psychometry ; 
Inspiration; Extemporaneous 
Speaking; Composition on New 
Thought Themes, and the Princi- 
ples of Success in All Walks of 
Life. The lessons will be so ar- 
ranged as to give abundant oppor- 
tunity for enjoyment of rest and 
rambles among as fine mountain 
scenery as the state possesses. 
Native redwood groves are plenty, 
and one fine group is prepared 
where most of the sessions will be 
held. Terms will be made for more 
orless lessons as student may de- 
sire. Each lesson will be as inde- 
pendent of the others as possible. 
There will be ample accomodations, 
and the terms will be moderate for 
tuition and board. For full par- 
ticulars address, Everett R. Chap- 
pell, Manager and Treasurer of 
“Now” Foik, 105 Steiner Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
[? the April DELINEATOR, Mary 
Hinman Abel, who is waging 
THe DELINEATOR’s crusade for sate 
foods, says that “the harmful in- 
gredients added to food are in gen- 
cral of two kinds : first, those added 
as preservatives ; second, those ad- 
ded to improve the appearance of 
inferior materials and these are 
chiefly coloring agents." Mrs. Abel 
discusses in full the effect of pre- 
servatives on health, because that 
side of the matter has been brought 
so prominently before the people. 
The results may be summed up as 
follows: No proof is forthcoming 


of the harm to healthy individuals 
of repeated small doses of the mild- 
er preservatives, but it would seem 
from the experiments, that people 
differ as to their tolerance of these 
substances and we know little of 
their effect on those who are not in 
good health. We must conclude 
that the buyer bas a right to be 
informed by the label of the pres- 


ence ofa preservative other than 
the older ones. 
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(enk magazine editor who first 
found out that extreme radi- 
calism and pelting, unvaried abuse 
was a profitable thing, made a great 
fortune and a commanding position 
for himself," says James Creelman, 
who has recently joined the editorial 
staff of PEARsON's. “One maga- 
zine owner after another joined in 
the outcry against the successful 
American business man and the 
successful American business cor- 
poration; denouncing many evils, 
no doubt, but wickedly and wilfully 
maintaining a curious conspiracy 
of silence regarding the other sides 
of the question.” I have left daily 
journalism," he continues, “with 
all its advantages and rewards, be- 
cause I want to protest through 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE against this 
mob-like clamor against the Amer- 
ican business man and to be able to 
tel the reai truth, to the people, 
without extenuation of wrong, indi- 
vidual or corporate, without malice 
or private interest and, above all, 
without the fear of ignorant preju- 
dice or passion. I have nothing to 
ask from the Amcrican people—no 
vote to solicit—no theory to advo- 
cate, nothing to scll—simply a fair 
hearing for the truth. PEARSON'S 
MAGAZINE will doits share inattack- 
ing wrong in high places and in low, 
but it will not share in the madness 
which destroys good and bad alike.” 
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NEW BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED TO 
THE HoME STUDY LIBRARY. 


The following list, entire, has been presented 
to the Inetitution by A. М, ИКСКМАМ. 


Choice of Pursuits ; or, What to 
to Do, and Why. By Nelson Sizer. 
Describes seventy-nve trades and 
professions, and the talents and 
temperaments required for cach; 
also, how to educate, on phrenolog- 
ical principles, cach man for his 
proper work. Together with por- 
traits and biographies of more than 
one-hundred successful thinkers 
and workers. 


Wedlock; or, The Right Relation 
of the Sexes: disclosing the Jaws 
of conjugal selection, and showing 
who may, and who may not marry. 
By S. К. Wells. 


Mentalism; or, Mind and Will 
Training: What It Is, and How It 
Is Done. By R. Dimsdale Stocker. 


Soul-Culture : Self Development; 
What It Is, and How It Is Done, 
By K. Dimsdale Stocker. 


The Immortal Manhood. The 
Laws and Processes of Its Attain- 
ment in the Flesh. By Korcsh. 


Thought-Force ; In Business and 
tveryday Life. By William Walk- 
er Atkinson. 

Lives of Eminent — Zoologrists, 
from Aristotle to Linnicus ; with 
introductory remarks on the study 
of Natural History, By W. Mac- 
Gillivray, A. M., F. K. S. E. &c. 

The Natural History of Monkeys, 
Opossums, and Lemurs, 

The Natural History of Insects. 
In two volurncs. 

Insect Architecture: and miscel- 
lanics on the Kavages, the Preser- 
vation for Purposes of Study, and 
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Classification, of Ingec 
: , SECM, 
Kennic, A.M. * ity) 
Voltaire’s History of Charle 
Twelfth, King of Selen 
A Memoir Of the Life of Pete 
the Great. By John Barrow, M 
History of the Crusades Арай 
the Albigenses in the Thirteen, 
Century. From the French o 
J. C. I. Simonde de Sismondi. 
The History of Chivalry. Hy 
C. P, K. fames, Esq. 
The Sacred History of the World, 
By Sharon Turner, F. S.A., &с, 


Outlines of History. By Rey, 
Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., бе, 


The Hindoos: including a gencr. 
al description of India, its Govern. 
ment, Religion, Manners, and Cus. 
toms; its Fine Arts, Architecture, 
and Literature. 

Adventures in the Libyan Des- 
crt and the Oasis of Jupiter Am- 
mon. Ву Bayle St. John. 


The New Zealanders. (In 1830.) 


View of Ancient and Modern 
Egypt; with an outline of its Nat- 
ural History, By the Kev. Michacl 
Russell, LI. D. 

Nubia and Abyssinia: compre- 
hending their Civil History, An- 
tiquitics, Arts, Religion, Literature, 
and Natural History. By the Rev. 
Michael Kusscll. 

Persia; An Historical Account 
of its Kesources, Government, Nat- 
ural History, and Character of its 
Inhabitants, Including Afghanis- 
tan and Bcloochistan. By James 
В. Fraser, Esq. 

Mesopotamia and Assyria, Dy 
J. Baillie Fraser, Esq. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
In two volumes, Andrew Crichton. 

Iceland, Greenland, and the Far- 
roe Islands, 
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Home Study Library 
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51 2 actual office expense of this erbt, and has been found in 
» W practice to be cobtirely gatiefuctory to all concerned. 
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ҮЙ? Stud y Application Blanky.” This will greatly facilitate the 
A. | Ollie: work and avoid miany vexations errors and delays. Give 
з „иле, жин? н липе, publishers address, and спеве the pub- 
| ніт? н ies for mune which is to remain on deposit, with the 
 uetitution until book ig returned, Upon reccipt, oF your order 

we will веле Lhe book reelected and you аге privileged to hold it 
for four weeks, which will give ample Lime dor a thorough read- 
ing. If it i not returned iut the end of four weeks, or a request 
made for in extension of Line, we reserve the right to decline to 
receive it. Alto if books аге damaged execpt through ordinary 
Wear, we cannot take then back, 
in order that metn berd will be | 
| шге in the handling of books, 
For example, ** P&yehieal Develo 
be selected, you would send ич 
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itera 15 Study Library embraces all the important works, both ancient ane 
eie e | iim n Heading authors. ft includes the most important, works on 
i Religion, the Arty, Oceultinin, PHirtory, Fiction, ete., ebe., in 
all their different brunclieg, | 
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pombe to HHG d complete ct T eite: ) дм Hite, when known, Lhe name of 
par tient her Donk desired, In eating for hooks give titles of several in order desired, 
pn il dirat choles Walrond y lonned, some other acceptable work may be gent. 

A deposit. in not required from imeinbera of the Тои who have donated 
hook to the library, or who bave made other donations to help erry onthe work 
of the Enetitution, To help increase Lhe uselalness of the Home Study Library, 
yon ure respectfully requesied bo wend вое books ан vou тплу be able овраге, Re- 
member that any book whieh has helped you, may PT силу helpful to another, 


In returning books to thin Office, always write your nate ind аген in full 
on the upper left-hand corner of the outaide wrapper, This will save as much 
trouble, nnd will ensure safety in the tse ln. 

Frequently i book, of which we may have only one copy, 
We receive yonr request, In 
or third Ghotee, vour order 


iS already out, when 
bhis case, provided: vou. have not. piven a second 
will be placed on file and filled ан carly ан possible. 
Books received from Publishers will, nt the earliest opportunity, be properly 
reviewed. in Piika, und marked: copy нем Publishers inre assured that their 
liberility in nppreciuted, ind everything possible im done to reciprocate all favors, 
No one, whatever hid calling, enn afford to keep himself ont of the снаи 
акен, of eontemporairy jeientific resenreli and exposition, nod the Hluminati: is 
prepured £o furnish its members not only with the older works of nek no wledved 
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PERFECT HEALTH 


1 HAD IT 
T LOST IT: 
1 REGAINED IT 


DO YOU WANT IT? 


BETTER THAN GOLD A THOUSANDFOLD 


NO Áre 1 0 oig 
Р / ting old? 

Drugs: Are you going 

own hill ? 

2 aratus ! „ЖП 795 

Dp worth liv- 

in$ ? 

NO What's the 

Trouble ! reason ? 


Do You Wish All This Changed? 


I can do it by my Mail Course of 12 


lessons at à nominal cost. Send me 
vour address on a postal and I will tell 
vou all about it. 


DO IT NOW! 


Don't write unless vou are in earnest. Ask about 
me of Hon. C. F. Thaver. Mavor, Norwich, Conn.; 
F. S. Jerome, Pres. First National Bank, Norwich, 
Conn. 


CHARLES COURTNEY HASKELL, 
Dept. O. Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 


Psychical Development, 


And The 


Philosophy of the New Thought, 


By E. H. ANDERSON. 
Treats in a clear and thorough man: 
ner the various phases of the New 
Thought. The contents, in part, are: 
Mind; Materialism; Idealism; Univer- 
sal Intelligence; Inspiration; Duality 
of Mind Theory; Subsonscious Mind; 
The Will; Concentration; Intention; 
Confidence; Positive and Negative Peo- 
nle; Suggestion; Rapport; Suggestive 
Therapeutics; Magnetism, Power of 
Thought; Self Mastery; Thought 
Transference; Telepathy; and complete 
explanation of the philosophy of Hyp- 
notism. It is both philosophical and 
practical. The original price was $2.50 
but the few remaining copies of the 
present edition will be closed outat 
1.00 each. Address: 


THE WRIGHT CO., 


CORRY. PA. 


DAWU 
ELTKA 
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Eleanor Kirk’s Books. 
INFLUENCE OF THE ZODIAC UPON HUMAN 


LIFE.— This is a volume of 180 pages, 
haudsomely bound in cloth, giving 
twenty pages of explanation, and, on an 
average, ten pages to each sign of the 
Zodiac ; including in each: Mode of 
Growth, Occupation, Marriage, Vir- 
tues, Faults. Diseases, Government of 
Children, Gems, Astral Colors, etc. 
It explains the individual to himself, 
and asit requires tne dateof the month 
only, and not the year, is invaluable as 
a parlor entertainer. Price $1.00 


PERPETUAL YOUTH. — Teaches the di- 
vine right to health, beauty, and hap- 
piness. Here and Now. Price $1.00 


THE BOTTOM PLANX OF MENTAL HEALING 
Gives plain directions for the total 
elimination of Sin, Sickness, and 
Poverty. Read it and heal yourself. 
Price 25 cents. 
WHERE YOU ARE.—A book for Girls. 
25 cents. If they know where they are 
they can never be lost. 
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PREVENTION AND CURE OF OLD МЕ 


50 cents. Jor sale by 


W. F. HUBBELL, Pub., 
KINGSTON, М. Y. 


SUGGESTION 


isa practical home maga- 
zine devoted to drugless 
healing, suggestive thera- 
peutics, рѕусһо-‹һегару, 
natural methods of cure, 
hypnotism, rational hygi— 
ene and occult phenomena 
—along strictly scientific 
lines. 


A postal brings a copy. Ki per year. 
Herbert А. Parkyn, M. D., C. M., 
Editcr. 


Suggestion Publishing Co., 


4025 Drexel Boulevard Chicago. 
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| AS TROLOGY. | 


rof, d. Ny ‘LARSON, 


THE NOTED A STROLO GIST 


Will give ‘Business Adaptation: (in- 
valuable to’ children,) Lucky Years 
and Dates for important business tran-. 
sactions. Cau be consulted by mail. 
State date af birth, ‘the hour. £ ао, 
and correct ac dress. 


Prices for.castiug. Horoscopes: 


$2.00 for 500: type-written words; — 
51 00 4€ 200 . Er $ 4 бо | ` 
_. 25 cept: lor Lucky Dates for one 
year. Address? 


JOHN. N. LARSON, : У 
28 Union St, ` Titusville, Pa. 


^ 


There are more B1cC n1! Patterns sold in Р United 
States than of any other make of parterns. This is on 


account ot their style, nccuracy und simplicity. LAT 
. McCall's IM aguzine(1 he 15 een of Fashion) has 
more subscribers than any other Ladies! Magazine. One. 
year's subscription (12-numbera) costa EQ cents. тар 
number, 5 cents . Fvery subscriber gets a McCall Pat- 
tern Kreo, . Subscrie today. 

Lady Agente Wanted. Handsome premiums or 
libera] cash commission. Pattern Catalogue( of боо de. 
sins) and Premium Catalogue (showing 400 premium) 
sent fzce,. Address THE MCCALL CO., New York, 
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ARETE 


i уст HOW 
P X E] To Leave The Ноу. | 

j| “OU '310q X208 * NVILSTY : 

ү» une zou sdtudiG VNN a9 781 Fa 
M ano 10 Adoy dmesg ҷу 25 2574 ‘TONITE 
Ud PILTI 32/06 61493 Пре оз op OLAITY A ISN! рит 
К APOQ 2113240 1206 SAUTAR yI 10. UO алл y hèt 
Une little hook that 18 atéracting the atten-* 
lion of Dn entire New Thot опа. РЕЧКА 
€ ! шй? агур is; ow 


" SOUNDVIEW” AND.“ WILDWOOD” 
. AND ^ 


“Soundview” Amid The Wildwood.” 


Soundview,” exponent. of the. “ Society of 
Evergreens, and the * Philistine” of tlie Pacific 
.Oast,has purchased the “remainder of the entire 

First Edition of N. М, Zimmerman's “ Wildwood , 
Philosophy“ (the“ best book of its kind since Emer- - 


l 
son's “© Nature") and is giving it away to its readers. E | 


5 Development, 


And The 


Philosophy of the New Thought, 


By E. H. ANDERSON, . 


Itis neatly bount in both green, and red cloth (em- 
blematic of the society) and is a book that all book 
lovers and those interested in. the New Thought will 
greatly prize. (See Errka No. 33 for an extended 
quotation from this grand work.) 
Asto ‘ Soundview” here is what Nancy McKay | 
. Gordon, the gifted: author of the Majesty of Sex," 
says of it:, There. are very few of the periodicals that 
reach my desk that I have time to read, but Sound- 
view,’ with its wit and under current of earnestness. 
as well as its outspokeu honesty. of purpose, always . 
receives my: immediate attention. May it long pros- - 
per ane send forth its. scintillation of the good and 


true,’ 


Treats | in a a and thorough man- 
ner the various phases of the Neu 
Thought. The contents, in part, Are: 
Mind; Materialism; Idealism; Univer- 
sal Intelligence; Inspiration; Duality 
of Mind Theory; Subsonacions. Mind; 
The Will; Concentration; Intention; 
Confidence; Positive and Negative Peo- 
ple; Suggestion; Rapport; Suggestive 
Therapeutics; Magpetism; Power о; * Soundview” is 8 penciled! ы oof 
"Тоир ut; Self Mastery; "Thought d hlished sted d sted amid the Wild- 
Tran Telepathy; aud complete | '*?9: pu 9 TOM Ж 5 4 LA ә» d 2 
explanation. of the philosophy of Hvp- pop ERROR: Vd P s WA. N t pr сери 
s bet ihilesophical A (No. 1, Vol 3) thus issued. Price, io cents, On sale 
natism. 5 R Ї „as $2.50 | at news stands, ¥ ¢ per year, including a copy of 
practical. The original price у e be Wildwood Philosophy,” as long as it lasts. . Special, 


d f thc 
but the few remaining Copies o AP IN 
will be closed out HOM mouths 25 cts. 


present edition | : 
$1.00 cach, Address: er HE EVERGREEN, 
WRIGHT CO., CORRY. PX, Ou 2, Olalla, Wash., U. S. A. E 
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"THE MEV ГО ar 


Antes SLADE © арек 655 dene of an lave BONY 
wis be prem it у al riol, whe cont ве to Ite DOLE 503 ay. 
Coma relearn gti tie f e. The hendsorest Diu 
trv: e torn [eset patente, вост free, 

ate tatea анъ Hesses & Co. secetve Special 
Bote, эу, д charge. in d = 


TRE AMERICAN INVERTOR 


A tosa Hui, tente gemi трему hb 
SLAT, $i. Ail mewsdeaiert, 1% а cy. 
n 


Ure THE AMEKICAN INVENTOR. 
Basch ue, куә Б Smeer M. /, < Washingta, L. c. 
Practical Christianity 


UNITY, Lasse 


A 64 page monthly magazine. 
$1.00 a year. Sample copy free. 


WEE WISDOM, physica jonrnai 


pnblisbed for children. 


devoted to 


16 pages, monthly, c a year. 


— E 


1315 Hcdee St., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


OCCULT SCIENCE, 


J. C. F. GRUMBINE, Editor, 
Specialist on Occult Science. 


MONTHLY PERIODICAL devoted 


^^. to Magic, Occultism, Theos- 
ophy, the Mysteries, Symbology, 
Rosicrucianism. Subscription, 
50 C. a year; single copies, 5 . 
Address, d: 


I. c. F. GRUMBINE, 


Chestnut НИ! Statlon, BOSTON, MABS, 


ELTKA “ 


ACCUMULATED ENERGY 


CAPITALIZED 
BY TWO FACTORS 


YOURSELF and the POWER BOOKS 


TF von desira GEX ATRR THINGS, Yoo rest 
Û multiply a Larars Serr into av work 
you do, The product then wil aia le 
gitarer. 

What ven reed іча Bicare ANT Fis 
PPI. NAI. r qut forward in life. The 
POWER BOOKS wil, ii von mumpiy 
yourself into them, INFALLIBLY stun 
for von precienly that product, and teath 
you how to Maker THE Mosr of the pr 
duct татр pain) into your sork 
—from that of шо шур that of pr- 
feasional master. 

The more vor know and the bizzer 
you are, theo the better for the unity 
of these books to yourseii. 

My assurance iv the DrWwoNsraattos of 
EnotcaTEU. men and women who under 
took the POWER BOOKS. os me 
CHANCE, and who now, after lone trial. 
declare astonishiog netnal. practical *. 
«пия gained by the USE of us books. 
The User, I sav, not the mere reading. 

De vou wish local references for hog? 
or addresses of witnesses for truth of cur 
olaims? Write, 

The Great Folder sent you on request. 


“Practical Philosophy" for ten cents in 
Stamps. 

“The Will in Salesmanship,“ (Small) 3 
sales фушипо, “з. ELM 

“Power of Will! (5x8;4520 pp.) a mind 
builder, BL. 9.7.13 0 

"Power. for. Success" (6x9; 425 pp.] 4 


, guccess insurer, 1“ С. 10.49 
The three їп one order, ~ - — 119, 
12,0 


The last two in one order, 


Let me convince vou. I surely can 
Convince you, T want you to know whit 
purclinsers say about books and prices 
A ^ 


‘THEODORE MARION “Му. 
POWER BOOK LIBRARY 


Auburndale, Mass. | 
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CONTENIS 
VOL. VIII NO. 45 
SEPTEMBER, 1900 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTI- 
TUTION 
A short Account e tine ot 
the Worll'stsrciióo t empres 
of Learning 
ART IN DAILY LIFI 
Ernest New ныт 
GOD SPEED YOI 
cam la манме 
SUCCESS IN BUSINES 
From 
RAYS OF LIGHI 
From the HM 
ABOUT OUR PLANS 
Кайн] 
ABOUT CONSCIENC! 
Charles F. Mole 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
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A MAGAZINE OF 


XXth Century Psychology 


ART OF LIVING 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a year. 
Published monthly by ‘Tur Wiicur Co., Corry, РА. 
Entered at the Post Оћсе at Corry, Pa., 
as second-class matter. 
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| ACCUMULATED ENERGY | UNITY, Bateau, 


CA P] TA L [ Z E D А 064 page monthly magazine. 
BY TWO FACTORS $1.00 à усаг, Sample copy free, 


j YOURSELF and the POWER BOOKS The only mets: 
чш. WEE WISDOM, ji. улды p 


ттт TTT TTT TT 


g physical joncnal 
а . xiblisied for children. 
TF vou desire GrE vrer THINGS, vou must UR 
1 multiply a Larser Sener into any work 
vou do. The product then will also be 
greater. 


What vou need isa BIGGER AND FINER 
PERSONALITY put forward in life. The 
POWER BOOKS will, if vou multiply A MAGAZINE 
vourself into them, IxNrarLIBLY secure 


for vou precisely that product, and teach FOR THINKERS 


vou how to Make Tuk Most of the pro- 


16 pages, monthly, 50c a year. 


1315 McGee St., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


i 


duct multiplied (again) into ко There is a magazine 9 vears old pub- 
from that of coal-miner to that of pro- | tished in Chicago which discusses 


igsslonalim aster: thought-force, will-power. auto-sugges- 

The more you know and the bigger | tion, al! forms of drugless healing, 
you are, then the better for the utility brain building. the cultivation of тето: 
of these books to vourself. ry and mental forces, and which deals 
p with the psychological principles that 
Mv assurance is the DEMONSTRATION of bring health, happiness and success. 
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* EpvcaTED men and women who under- | ге advocates no creed, dogma, fad or ism; 

à Чч ‚ dogma, fad or ism; 
4 took the POWER BOOKS ом THE | jt stands for progress and freedom in all 
J CHANCE, and who now, after long trial, | lines of modern thought; it is a practi- 
„| declare astonishing actual, practical re- | cal magazine for those who think; it 
e| sults gained by the Охе of those books. | teaches how to live without disease or 
"| The Use I say, not the mere reading. worry; how to have health without 


drugs or doctors; how to use vour own 4 
inherent powers to achieve success; how j 
to acquire selfmastery. h 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL 


Sign your name below, cut out this no- p 
tice and maıl ; if you don’t like the maga- p 
zine, the three numbers you receive will ; 


Do von wish local references far honor? 
or addresses of witnesses for truth of our 
claims? Write. 


The Great Folder sent you on request. 


3344933 + 


“Practical Philosophy” for ten cents in 


аар: cost you nothing: 
“The Will in Salesmanship," (small) a | H. A PARKYN, M. D., 
sales dvnamo, - - $ 1.50 Editor, 4020 Drexel Blvd., Chicago: 
“Power of Will’ (5х8; 430 pp.) a mind Please enter my nameasa subscriber 
Н : : 25 to your magazine, on the following con- 
builder, 5.00 125 Акы 
е ditions : after receiving three numbers 
"Power for Success" (6x9; 495 pp.) a | I will either 
success insurer, — - ~ 10.00 1. Promptly notify you to discontiue 
The three in one order, - ^ - 13.00 | my subscription in which case there ia 
no charge whatever for the three issues 
The last two in one order, - 12.00 | received, or 


2. I will remit the subscription price 
$1 00 (foreign 6 shillings) when conven- 
ient, I also reserve the privilege of 
cancelling my subscription at any time, 
paying only for the numbers received. 


Let me convince yon. I surely can 
convince vou. Iwant youto know what 
purchasers sav about books and prices. 


THEODORE MARION, Mgr. 
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POPULAR LITERARY MONTHLIES — — 
4 MAGAZINE 


A strictly high class magazine at a low 
price. Artistically illustrated; contains 
fiction of the first rank, poems, articles of the day of 


general interest, travel, biography, and papers covering 
the general field of literature and by the best known 
writers. Of especial importance are the series of arti- 
cles appearing on the actual (not theoretical) govern- 
ment of leading American cities, by Lincoln Steffens, 
and the History of the Standard Oil Company, anda 
Character Study of John D. Rockefeller, by Ida M. 
Tarbell. Monthly; 10 cents a copy, # 1.00 a year. 
S. S. McCLURE CO., corner Fourth Ave, and 23rd 
St., New York City. 


EARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


One of the most popular monthlies. It is 
eminently readable from cover to cover, pro- 


lusely illustrated, and contains the very best of fiction, 
poetry, travel, biography, and articles of general 
interest and usefulness. Its key-note is that the con- 
tents from month to month shall be what people want 
to read. ‘The 1905 programme provides splendidly for 
every class of article or story for which the public has 
become accustomed to look. An extensive prospectus 
giving full particulars of the book purchasing privileges, 
etc., will be mailed free on application. 10 cents a copy, 
$1.00 а year. PEARSON PUBLISHING CO., 
15 Astor Place, New York City. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
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OUNTRY CALENDAR. 


Over America there is swecping à great wave 
of interest in country living, in the wholesome 


work and play between the brown earth and the blue 
shy. The man. who must work in the city is making 
his home in the fields where there is a garden and a 
cow, where his children breathe the fresh air and zrow 
up in friendship with birds and trees and flowers. The 
Country Calendar is brought into the world to interpret 
the fresh achievements of science bearing usefully on 
the problems and enthusiasms of couutry-loving folk. 
It hopes to aid them in making and managing their 
homes, and to bring the message of those who by their 
experience or insight can add beauty and profit to 
rural pursuits. $ 3.00 а year; 25 cents a сору. Tun 
Соимтку CALENDAR, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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M EE do not club ELTKA with any other publication, 
nor do we solicit subscripuons for any publie 


cations other than our own. 
lor publications should be sent direct to the. 
publishers of same or given to your locat newsdeales, 
sind requests for sainple copies should always he ac- 
cumpunied by sufficient mone to cover their cost. 
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All subscnptions 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


A MERICAN ANTHROPOL- 
= OGIST. Quarterly, each number con- 


taining 184 octavo pages, with illustrations, forming 
an annual volume of 736 pages. ‘Lhe editors aim to 
make the journal a medium of communication between 
students of all branches of Anthropology. Its contents 
embrace high-grade papers pertaining to all parts of 
the domain of Anthropology. Conducted under the 
auspices of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, and is also organ of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON and of the AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOGICAL Socurrv of New Vork. The purpose 
of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST is to disseminate 
as widely as practicable, for the use of scholars and 
students, the results of anthropologic investigations. 
Subscription price, $4.00 yer year; single numbers, 
$1.25. Correspondence of an editorial nature should 
be addressed to the Editor, Mr. F. W. Норсе, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. Subscriptions 
shculd be addressed to the AMEKICAN AN THROPOLO- 
GIST, 41 North Queen St., Lancaster, Pa., or to Mr. 
B. TAI. BO r Нурк, Treasurer of the American An- 
thropological Association, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, N. Y. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
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А MERICAN 


4 


NATURAL- 


IST. An Ulustrated Magazine of Natural 


History. The aim of “ The American Naturalist ” is 
to present to its readers the leading facts and discoveries 
in the fields of e general biology, zoology, 
botany, paleontology. geology, and mineralogy, and 
the various subdivisions of these subjects; in short, to 
make it representative of the natural sciences in the 
widest sense. Annua! subscription, $4.00, in advance. 
Foreign subscription, £4.60. Single copies, 35 cents, 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 29 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


METAPHYSICS 


oo — = 


ETAPHYSICAL MAGA- 


| ZINE. The pioneer of Occult and 


Metaphysical publications—established in 1895. In 
every part of the civilized world it is recognized as the 
leader in Metaphysical Thought and an authority on 
Occult subjects. lts teaching is uplifting and helpful 
beyond any other literary intluence and it continually 
yaves the way to higher knowledge in all parts of life. 

t has received the highest encomiums by editors, 
authors, and readers in general throughout the world. 
Quarterly. & 1. o a year. 25 cents a number. THE 
METAPHYSICAL PUB. CO., soo Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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ETHICS 
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INTERNATIONAL JOUR. 
ANAL OF ETHICS Ghent 


advancement of Ethical Knowledge and Practice. 
Editorial Committee: Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., 
Ann Arbor; Felix Adler, Ph. D., New York; Gia- 
«omo Barzelotti, Ph. D., Naples; Stanton Coit, Ph. 
D., London; Alfred Fouillee, Ph. D., Paris; Har- 
old Hoffding, Ph. D., Copenhager; Fr. Jodl, Ph. 
D., Vienna; J.S. Mackenzie, Litt. D., Cardiff, 
Wales; J. S. Muirhead, M. A., Birmingham; Josiah 
Royce, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass. Managing Edi- 
tors: S, Burns Weston, Philadelphia; Percival Chubb, 
New Vork. Quarterly, Single number 65 cents; 
yearly $2.50. INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF ETHICS, 1415 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


THICAL ADDRESSES. 


Edited by S. Burns. Weston. and Percival 
Chubb, Beginning with the current volume, 


Eruca Apnpaxgssks ts doubled in size, and a de- 
partment under the title “ Ethical Record’ is to con- 
tain monographs апа short articles pertaining to the 
alins and work of the Ethical Societies, which will be 
of special Interest to those who wish to be informed 
аз to the development of the Ethical Movement, 
and what it stands for. Monthly. Price $ 1.00 a year. 
ETHICAL ADDRESSES, 1305 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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UTING, the outdoor magazine of human 
interest, edited by Casper Whitney. Its pages 
are alive with the spirit of the hills, the streams 


and the mountains ; filled with tales of travel and ad- 
venture ; remarkable photographs from every quarter 
of the globe ; the best outdoor fiction hy sach men as 
Jack London, Stewart Edward White, Alfred Henry 
Lewis, etc., and practical articles by experts covering 
every form of outdoor activity, $3.00 a year; 25 cents 
2 copy. The OUTING Publishing Company, 239 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


UTDOORS A monthly magazine that 


is fillled from cover to cover with helpful 
suggestions on subjects of human interest and 


of refreshing nature in the open-air ſield. The Outdoor 
idea is growing wonderfully, and thousands of men 
and women are now learning not only the mere pleas- 
ure gained in this way but, as well, of the healthful and 
other truly beneficial effects. to be gained by spending 
a large part ot the time in the open air. Every number 
Is interesting. and helpful to all inen and women who 
love to live under the blue sky. 1.00 a усаг. Address 
OUTDOORS, асо Fifth Ave., New York, N. V. 
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When requesting a "sample сору” 
from any publisher, always enclose 
sufficient cash or postage to pay for 
same. 
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FLORAL í 
LORAL LIFE 


er garden and. the home, A high dag, j 

pendent, reliable and practical journal fer 
Makes а specialty of home flowcr-ulture, t " 
when, how and what to plant, prune and water; hoy 
to Kive winter protection; how to destroy ined ene. 
mies ; of the soil and fertilizers which give bent resulta 
in short, all about how to grow flowers that will thrive 
and bloom, 


Devoted to thie flow, 


An introductory offer is made of a xir 
months’ trial subscription for 25 cents, with which iy 
given a choice collection of four rose plants, one year 
old, assorted colors, and a package of selected secda, 
Address FLORAL LIFE, Springfield, Ohio, 


MUSIC 
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HE ETUDE a monthly journal for 


the musician, the music student and all music 

lovers, It gathers the best thought and exper. 
ience of the leading musicians, teachers and artists, of 
the world, for the benefit of all who are interested in 
music, Fach number contains from 44 to 48 pages of 
reading matter, appealing to all classes: teachers, stu- 
dents and music-lovers ; 24 pages of music (full sheet 
music size) of a classic, semi-classic and popular char. 
acter, piano solos, ducts, and songs; and includes 
discussions of all important points connected with the 
teaching and study of music, every article having a 
direct practical value, Price, % 1.50 a year; 19 a copy. 
Published by TH EO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE MUSICIAN. A monthly pub. 


lication devoted to the educational interests o[ 

music. For teachers, pupils, and all lovers of 

music. Although it has been said that the American 
people as a class are "commercial" and are not 
‘musical,’ yet we are glad to believe that there isa 

constantly increasing development ofa higher standard 
of musical appreciation in the United States, and it 
has been our aim in choosing publications for recom: 
mendation in these columns to select those which vill 
help to place music where we believe it belongs: " Au 
indispensible element in true home making." In ad- 
dition to the excellent literary matter, each number 
contains 24 pages of music, — Price f$ 1.50 per year, 
OLIVER DITSON CO., 150 Tremont St., Boston, 


THE WEST 
(OVERLAND MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Magazine 

of the West : ? : : : 

140 pages. ::: 

15 C. à copy. K 1.50 а year, 
Address THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 


320 Sansome St, San Francisco, Cal. 


| FOR THE BOYS | 
HE AMERICAN BOY encour 


ages out-door life and love of nature, creates 

| Interest in history, helps the hoy with mechan: 
ical or scientific tastes, ft °“ goes in“ for all kinds of 
games, sports and exercises. — [n addition to guod 
fiction and special articles, contains: What boys are 
doing; boys ts money makers; bays iu home, church 
and school; in office, store, factory. and on the farm; 
i: boy photographer, journalist, orator, coin, stamp 
E collector, шм and inventor; in fact it Г 
pO Poy” Price, #1400 year, ТИЕ SPRAGUE 
ASHING COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 
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ARCHITECTURE — 


A RCHITECT'S лмо BUILD- 
4X ER'S MAGAZINE. Devoted 
to the interests of Architecture, Building and Enpin- 
tering. Of. especial educational value to architects, 
draftnmen, ers electricians, enyincers, and in 
fact all men who care to keep abreast of the tiines and 
who realize the importance of a better education for 
advancement in their work. Every article is clear and 
comprchensive and is suited to the wants of architects, 
students, carpenters, builders and all who are desirous 
of acquiring a thorough konwledze of architecture and 
construction. Monthly; 5 2.00 а year, WILLIAM T. 
COMSTOCK, 23 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


REVIEW 
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НЕ LIVING АСЕ isa 64-page 
weckly magazine, published by The Living 
Age Co., 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. For 
morc than sixty years, without missing an issue, it has 
reproduced without abridgment the most important and 
interesting articles in English reviews, magazines and 
weckly literary, political and scientific journals. It is 
alone in its field, and supplements in an important way 
all other magazines. Tore than thirty English peri- 
odicals are drawn upon regularly for its material, and 
the list of writers represented in its pages necessarily 
exceeds in importance that of any other single maga- 
zine, Wrnodl subscription, 5 6.00: trial subscription, 
2 months, 13 numbers, $ 1.00 


NATURE STUDY. 
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ATURE-STUDY REVIEW 


This journal deals with general nature-study, 

interpreting the term  '*nature-study " as 
meaning the elementary study of any natural objects 
and processes from the Edi oint of human interests 
in everyday life and independently of the organization 
characteristic of science. It publishes original articles 
by the best writers on nature-study and science in 
education, and is the only journal devoted to nature- 
study and aiming to bring together the best and latest 
ideas on this phase of elementary scientific education. 
Bi-monthly; $1.00 a year. The NATURE-STUDY 
REVIEW, 525 West 120th St., New York, М.Ү. 


FASHIONS — | 
ELINEATOR. Among the women's 


magazines none will be read with greater 

interest than the Delineator, which always 
appears with an attractive and varied table of contents. 
‘The news of the fashion world is reported in a number 
of special articles, and the choicest of the season’s 
dress productions are illustrated. It gives no illus- 
trations of exaggerated impossibilities, but it does 
meet the favor of that great mass of sensible women 
who wish to know just how they will look in the new 
dress, F 1.00 a year. THE BUTTERICK PUB- 
LISUING CO., Butterick Building, New York. 


о Mito MAGAZINE,(he 


Queen of Fashion) has more subscribers 

than any other Ladies’ Magazine. One 
year’s subscription (twelve numbers) 
0 cents, Latest number, б cents, Every subscriber 
pets a McCall Pattern Frer. Subscribe to-day. 
Lady Agenta Wanted. Handsome premiums or lib- 
eral cash commission, Pattern catalogue (of 600 hun- 
dred designs) and Premium catalogue (showing 400 
premiums) sent free, Address THE McCALL CO., 
New York, 


costs only 
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Л Д EDICO.LEGAL JOUR- 


i f 

ү NAL, Clark Fell, Esg., Editor, as- 
sisted by an able corps of collaborators, The on! 
journal on the American continent devoted to Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. very department of Forensic 
Medicine discussed in its columns. Orzan of the 
Psychological Section of the Medico-Legal Society, 
and of the Section of Medico-Legal Surgery. Pub- 
lishes the Bulletin. of the American Congress of 
Tuberculosis, also the papers read before the Medico- 
Legal Socicty, and kceps pace witb the progress of 
Medical Jnrisprudence in all countries, devoting 
especial attention to Psychological Medicine, the 
Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, Toxicology, Soci- 
ological Questions, Criminology and Public Health. 
$3.00 per annum, MIEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL, 
39 Broadway, New York City. 


PSYCHICAL SCIENCE 


NNALS OF PSYCHICAL 
| SCIENCE. A Monthly Journal de- 


voted to Critical and Experimental Research. 


DIRECTORS: 


Dr. DARIEX. | 
PRorESSOR CHARLES RICHET. 


Price, 1s. net. Post free, 1s. 2d. Annual subscription, 
Post free, 10s. For prospectus of full particulars, 
apply to PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., England. 


SOCIOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL 
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RENA. 1›. O. Flower, Editor. Board of 


Associates: Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. D. 

Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., Edwin Mark- 
ham, Prof, Frank Parsons, Ph. D., Eltweed Pomeroy, 
A. M., Prof. John Ward Stimson, George McA. Miller, 
Ph.D., Rev. E. P. Powell, Edwin Maxey, M. Dip., 
LL.D.. Herman E. Kittredge, M. D., F. Edwin 
Elwell, Prof. Robert T. Kerlin, A.M., J. I. Enneking, 
Bolton Hall, Ernest Crosby, Dan. Beard. Monthly. 
Price, $ 2.50 a year; 25 cents a number, Published by 
ALBERT BRANDT, Broad Street, Trenton, N. J. 


ATSON'S MAGAZINE 


A magazine witha purpose back of it. Its 

keynote is: | believe that equal and exact 
justice between man and man should be the object of 
the law. I believe that special privileges can never he 
granted to one class without gross injustice to others.” 
Discusses all economic and governmental questions, 
attacks abuses and advocates remedies. The stories 
have plot, action, interest; the articles have strength, 
timeliness, honesty: the poems have purpose and 
merit; the jokes have wit and humor, and the edi- 
torials-are Tom Watson's.“ Price 51.50 a year. 
WATSON’S MAGAZINE, 121 W. 42nd Street, 
New Vork, N. V. 


ART OF LIVING 


LTKA. A Journal of Twentieth Century 


Psychology practically applied to the Art of 
Living. Edited by H. C. Wright. 


Erra advocates Harmonious Development 
— Physical, Mental, and Spiritual—the ideal 
state which gives Happiness, Health and 
Prosperity. 


Monthly. Price, Fifty cents a year, Address ELINA. 
321 Marion Street, Corry, Pa. 
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PEACE, PROSPERITY, AND HAPPINESS FOR A 
| 


mr me ws — — 


A Journal Devoted to the Search for Truth. 


EDITED BY H. C. WRIGHT, 


ASSISTED 5Y THE 


LITERARY DIRECTORATE OF THE ILLUMINATI. 


" Devoted to the Discovery, Accumulation, and Diffusion of Knowledge, together with its 
Practical Application in the Art of Living." 


CLARK BELL, LL.D.. REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALF, 
President of the Medico-Legal Society, and Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
Editor of the Medico-Legal Journal, New York Wash:ngton, D. C. 


*PROFESSOM S. P. LANGLEY, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Washington. D. C. 

HON. ARTHUR L BATES, 


VENI СООРЕК-МАТНГЕЅОМ, 
Editor of The Trarhseeker, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 


REV. HEN RY FRAN K, Member of Congress from Pennsylvania, 
New York, М.Ү. Washington, D. C. 
KARL H. VON WIEGAND, HORATIO W. DRESSER, 
San Francisco, Calif. Formerly Editor of The Higher Law, 
MISS LOUIE STACEY, Cambridge, Mass. 
Келет от, London, England. HON. ABRAM H. DAILEY, 
WALLACE D. MCGILL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Formerly Editor of The Problem, *HON. SAMUEL M. JONES, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Toledo, Ohio. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Auburndale. Maas. 
*RICHARD HODGSON, LL.D., GEO. A. FULLER, M. D., 
Ear ot the Society for Psychical Research, Onset, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. { га ' 
' DR. FRANK NEWLAND DOUD 
EMILY PALMER CAPE, . К j Los Angeles, Calif. 
Secretary ol the Vedanta Society, New York. EV. FRANCIS EDGAR MASON, 
DR. O. O. BURGESS, New York, N. Y 
Saa Francisco. Calif. ; TYTI | 
h LELLAND, 
ANNA PENNOCK BIRD, aig РТ 
Cleveland, Ohio. EI cx 
MAY JOY LORIMER, 
— te aped p^ Р» Des Moines, lowa. 
onegye Falls, М.Ү. 
-T е DON r « SMITH. 
E. H. ANDERSON, Ornaha, Nebraska. 
mange ume SUSIE M. BEST 
*THOMSON J. HUDSON, PH.D., LL.D., * 
Washington, D. C. | ees see А 
, ADELAIDE WRIGHT MILLER, 
6 в та 
ins , , Y ‘ M 
A. A. LINDSAY, M. D., PD E а 
Principal of the St. Louis College of Suggestion, me د هه‎ 
St. Louis, Mo. MOSES HULL, 
N. M. ZIMMERMAN, tewater Vigen nain 
L, W. BILLINGSLEY, 


Vancenver, Wash. ' А 
RALPH ALRERTSON, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Formerly Editor of The American Co-Operator, REV, WI LL H FENTON, 
Findley Lake, N. Y. 


[,ewi«ton, Maine. 
MRS. ELNOKA MONROE ВАВСОСК, GEO. W. WRIGHT, PS. D, 
Akron, Озо. 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 
F. W. SOUTHWORTH, M. D., REV. J. D. PERRIN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Du. EDWARD Н. COWLES, STACY К. HAKER, 
Corry, Pa. 


Seattle, Wash, | 
EUGENE DEL MAR, CHAS. A. PAIN, and 


Secretary Progressive Literature Association, CLAUDE B. PORTER, 
New York, N. Y. Editors of the Daily Leader, Corry, Ра. 


ә Deceased. m 


Address all correspondence: Н. C. WRIGHT, F.S.C., 321 Marion Street, CORRY, РА. 
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THE SVITHSONIAN IKSTITUTICN. 
ЖА M Балам. First portrait : Janis SMUFHSCN, Founder ; Second portrait: 
"Ала EI. Prervont LANGLEY, Secretary; First, second and third scenes: VIEWS 
IN Park; [ast view: ‘Tie FIRE WALK CEREMONY OH АНТ, 
as witnessed by Professur Langlev. 


Central view : 
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